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OS THE STUDY OF C-rAm\IAR. 

THE study of grammar, formerly 
thought of so much importance, 
as the foundation stone of the no- 
ble art of oratory, seems of late to 
have fallen into some disrepute. We 
daily hear it pronounced, in the 
most grave and imposing maimer, 
that our attention ought to be given 
nut to words, but to things. It is 
said, that the study of grammar is 
only the study of words; that none 
but pedants would pay a minute at- 
tention to it; that a blockhead can 
never be assisted by it, and a man 
of abilities does not need its assis- 
tance, in the acquisition of know- 
ledge, or the communication of it to 
others. 

Those who object against this 
science, that it is merely employed 
upon words, are far from bringing 
forward' so heavy a charge as they 
imagine: for it would be strange to 
assert that words are unworthy of at- 
tention. Words stand for ideas; and 
those who are unacquainted with the 
exact import of the words they em- 
ploy, and the proper manner of ar- 
ranging them in a sentence, will be 
far from thinking clearly, or expres- 
sing themselves elegantly. They will, 
in a peculiar manner, be liable to mis- 
fake the meaning of others, and imper- 
fectly to communicate their own. If 
their minds be in any degree fertile, 
they will be overburthened by the 
weight of their own ideas. If they be 
ardent lovers t»f truth, they will find 
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themselves fettered in their attempts 
to arrive at it ; and should they hap- 
pily possess themselves of some small 
portionsof it, these they will be un- 
able to impart to another. 

An architect might, with as much 
propriety, despise the elements of 
geometry, as a writer, or even a rea- 
der, those of grammar. 

The calumniators of this* science 
seem to' Consider 1 its utmost effort to 
be the right placing of some insig- 
nificant particle, or the proper for- 
mation of a verb or pronoun; but 
they ought to be told, that " if they 
penetrate into the innermost parts 
of this' temple of science, they will 
there discover such refinement and 
subtility of matter, as are not only 
proper to sharpen the understand- 
ings of young persons, but sufficient 
to give exercise for the most profound 
knowledge and erudition - ." 

It is only by the grossest misappli- 
cation of language, that the epithet 
of pedantry can be attached to the 
study of what forms one of the no- 
blest characteristics of our nature. 
The man who is imperfectly acquaint- 
ed with hi* native tongue, is the most 
likely to be a pedant, for he must 
be the shift of language. But he 
who is master of it, will be able to 
use it as he pleases; he can mould 
it at his will, and give it whatever 
form and expression may best suit 
his purpose. 

The science of grammar cannot 
indeed give sense to the blockhead, 
any more than the art of dancing 
can teach the larue to walk ; but the 
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most moderate abilities maybe much 
assisted by it ; and the most stupen- 
dous powers o/ intellect can never 
produce their full effect, if it be ne- 
glected. Grammar is in fact a ma- 
terial part of the sciences of logic 
and rhetoric; and he who ij ignorant 
of it must necessarily think incoherent- 
ly, and speak and write incorrectly. 

The study of language m»y be 
thought dry and uninviting; but 
unless it could be shewn that we 
speak by instinct, and not by the 
efforts of reason, it must be clear, that 
the best, manner of speaking and 
writing will never be acquired with- 
out a considerable portion of labour. 
Those authors who have been most 
admired for the beauty of their w rit- 
ings, were men who considered 
words and sentences, as deserving 
of the most unintermitted attention. 
Valuable as was their matter, they 
had not the foolish vanity of sup- 
posing that it needed not the advan- 
tage of the most elegant language 
their art could bestow on it. What- 
ever there is in their manner that is 
admirable; their strength of expres- 
sion; their exquisite polish of style; 
their happy choice, and beautiful 
arrangement of words and phrases ; 
and above all, their inimitable ease, 
and charming flow of language, can 
only be the result of close and long- 
continued labour. These divine po- 
ems, and those strains of more than 
mortal eloquence, which seem to 
burst, as if by inspiration, from the 
overflowing soul, have all been e- 
laborated with the utmost care and 
attention. ' Horace, Virgil, Addi- 
son, and many other fine writers, 
were never satisfied with what they 
had written, and death alone could 
stop them from making daily altera- 
tions, not so much in the sense, as 
in the construction, of what had al- 
ready astonished the world by its 
beauty. 

Perhap* sui apology is due for 



employing so much time on this sub- 
ject ; as it must be confessed, that 
the ignorant and prejudiced are most 
in the habit of despising, or affect- 
ing to despise this science. To those 
who are capable of forming a right 
judgment on the subject, it must be 
obvious, that the study of grammar 
is of great importance; that an au- 
thor can never dispense with it; 
and that he who shows by the care- 
lessness and incorrectness of his style, 
that he considers it beneath him, 
must have great reliance oft the va- 
lue of his matter, if he expects atten- 
tion to what he delivers. 

E. C. 

To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine 

sin, 

HAVING .observed in your num- 
ber for January, certain 1 obser- 
vations on the princip'es of the Pres- 
byterian church, and' on the sup- 
posed inconsistency of Presby- 
terian ministers, accepting of the 
late augmentation of Kegium Do- 
num ; I feel it necessary, as a friend 
to the Presbyterian interest, to trou- 
ble you with a letter on that sub- 
ject. A respectable body has been 
attacked ; it is but just to hear what 
mav be said in its defence, and if 
it shall appear, that it has been 
foully calumniated, I know what it 
becomes the friends of virtue to 
think of those writers, who have en- 
deavoured to cast a slur on the Pres- 
byterian church, as existing in this 
country, and to bring its ministeis 
into discredit with the people com- 
mitted to their care. Such subjects 
should not be lightly undertaken : 
yet the writers in your Magazine es- 
pecially R. have made the severest 
remarks without a due acquaintance 
with the principles or discipline of 
our church. 

The writer of the retrospect con- 
siders the augmentation of it.D. " as 



